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NOTICE. 
i> This number of the paper completes the volume, 
and as is our rule, the paper to all subscribers will he 
stopped, untilowe reccive payment and subscriptions 


for 1839. ; 
¥ 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. . 


As the present number of the Common School As- 
sistant completes its 3d volume, the occasien is, a fit 
one for the editor to express.his gratitude for the 
prompt and liberal aid he has received from a great 
number of learned and benevolent individuals, living 
in almost every section of the United States. The 
appearance and history of this cheap Paper, have made 
a new era in the cause of the people’s education. 
Three years ago, little or nothing was done by any 
public, common action to enlighten gencral senti- 
merit on the condition and improvement of our Com- 
mon Schools. At the present time, there is probably 
no subject receiving so heartily and fully the sympa- 
thies, thoughts and efforts of the peuple. Primary 
ineetings, county and state conventions, and the halls 
of legislation are now warmly and chceringly discus- 
sing this subject. ~ It is now felt to be emphatically 


the ‘* people’s cause,” and they have taken it up in 


carnest. 

Four states have within the last eighteen months 
appointed Boards of Commissioners of Common 
Schools, sent out their Secretaries to address the peo- 
ple and commenced the publication of Common 
School papers. All of the school periodicals, pab- 
lished by these Boards, have taken a part of the name 
that we first proudly selected, viz., “‘ Common 
School.” This sheet was the first that ever bore on 
its front this noble title. And it seems that we had 
not only chosen a happy name, for every sheet with 
one exception out of the cleven, now published and 
started since our own, has adopted our form—a quarto 
with 8; ages. And it will be interesting to know, 
since such success has been attainedj that when we 
had prepared the articles for our first fumber, and had 
made known the new enterprise we were about to 





commence to several distinguished gentlemen, the un- | 
animous expression was, “ the effort is a good one, 
but you cannot make it successful,—there is so much 
indifference on this subject, the people will not sus- 
tain it.” The editor alone had other views, and 
grateful is he to his numerous, generous friends, for 
making this experiment so triumphant, and at the 
same time, so honorable to the American people — 
Our paper has gone on without any interrustion, in- 
creasing its subscribers daily,till it now has a larger 
list than it ever had at any othertime. And we are 
Happy to announce that our encouragement is such as 


compelled by the foul air to step back, and it was on- 
ly by a determinate resolution that I could enter.— 
At such times I have said, ‘‘O that the Creator 
should pour out the pure air in sky-fulls, forty-five 
miles high, and all around this globe, and that there 
should be only such a stinted bit for the school room.” 
It was enough to make a miser wecp. 

In Italy there 1s a Grotto, near the bottom of which 
is found a layer of poisonous air. The guides, to 
show travellers this fact, take dogs and thrust their 
noses into it. The air is taken in by the animal, 
which soon goes into convulsions, and if held there 





to permit’ a small remuperation to agents, and still 
leaveigood expectations of a fair salary to the editor.— 
During the coming yéar, 13/copies, instead of eleven, 
will be furnished for $5, in this way. justly paying to. 
the volunitiiry agent, who may Obtain 13 subscriptions, | 
ove dollar and a half fo: his labor—the price to! 
single subscribers remaining same that itjhas a’-, 
ways been, 50 cents. Agents or subscribers wil 
not be réquiréd to pay postage Ts containing ' 
$5, or upwards. " Be: 
The paper will continwelits National Character, not | 
being intended for any om® state exclusively. It 
will be as heretofore, the orgait of all the information | 
on the subject of public instruction the editor shall | 
be able to obtain, by devoting his life to this one | 
point. And as this subject is becoming one of such 
deep and general interest, almost every individual is 
anxious to: know something at least, of what is said 
and done in its behalf, in different parts of the union | 
and in Europe, that he may not be deficient in infor- | 
mation so important to his country. With this paper 
he will have a “ bird’s eye view” of all the leading 
movemenis that may, from time to time, be made. 








SCHOOL ROOMS—WARMING—VENTI- | 
LATING. 


A red hot stove, searing and blistering al] who are | 


compelled to sit next to it, and cold air spouts pour- 
ing in upog those compelled to sit near the windows 


around the out side, is whatany one will see by visit- | 


ing school rooms this coming winter. One part of 
the room hot enough to fuse the flesh and bones, and 
another part cold enough to congeal them. You have 
only to step five paces to go through the fire zones. 

The air frum the room is not permitted to escape, 
but retained'to be breathed over and over again, till 
it is loaded with disease. The young, delicate lungs | 
are steeped in this poisonous atmosphere 6 hours a 
day for years. ‘The countenance becomes palid and 
cadaverous, the eye sleepy and vacant, and the mind 
and body torpid. 

Frequently aftertravelling in the fresh air, and 
have gone to the sehidol door and opened it, I have been 


| school. 


long, dies. We should not be too ready to cry out 
against this cruelty, for we are making this experi- 
ment every day, only we use children instead of dogs. 





TEACHER AND PUPIL FIGHTING. 

While visiting the schools in one of our counties 
a year or two since, I stopped at a certain school, so 
much fatigued that I took a seat very quietly near the 
door, not giving for the time much attention to the 
T soon perceived, however, that the teacher 
felt my presence, for he began a rotary motion around 
the school room, tapping on the head with a large 
ferule which he flourished in his hands, every one 
who felt disposed to look at me rather than the les- 
son. 

Very soon a large, broad shouldered, bony armed 
boy committed some offence too flagrant for the 
teacher to overlook, and he said to the fierce look- 
ing rebel, ‘‘Come here, Sir,” in thunder tones. 
The bold miscreant gave a knowing wink to the 
school and walked firmly up to the teacher. Said the 
teacher, “ Take up that billet of wood and hold it out 
at arm’s length.” This was to punish him by tiring 


| his acm. The lad raised the stick deliberately, till he 


could take aim over it at the scholars, when he gave 
ita sudden thrust forward and halloed, * boo,’—a 
sham pistol attack. The scholars shouted and laugh- 
ed uproariously—the teacher grappled the daring law- 
breaker, who was jammed with great precipitancy; in- 
| toa small room, the teacher remaining in the school, 
and bolting the door between him and the despiser 
| ofauthority. But, this was no sooner done than the 
door, breaking from the hinges, came into the room 
crash upon the floor. The belligerants again clutched 
each other, when I arose and parted them. 

Such was.the teacher’s government! He did. not 
discriminate character or apply the right punishment, 
and ina few days that school reiterated its old stand- 
ing boast,—“‘ We have licked, every teacher that has 
been in this schoo) for the last ten years !”” 

Brore Force. 

An ignorant man, strong in muscle, and furious in 
' purpose, 78 a Samson without eyes. 

himself in the destruction of others. 





He immolates 
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THE FLOWING OF RIVERS. 

“* Water, by flowing down a declivity, receives 
euch an impulse, that the pressure of the particles 
from behind, upon those before, is sufficient to keep 
the stream in motion, even when there is no longer a 
descent in the ground. 

Hence a river, in passing along a dead level, has 
its motion retarded by the friction of the water upon 
the bottom, but the current is still Kept up by the 
pressure of that which constantly flows down the de- 
clivity. 

The rate of motion in a river, does not depend on 
its declivity alone, but on this, and the quautity of 
water which is thrown into its basin. This 1s appa- 
rent from the circumstance that when a river is low, 
or the quantity of its water small, its motion may be 
only just perceptible, while the current of the same 
stream during a freshet, is at the rate of ten or 
twelve miles in an hour. 

The declivity acquired for a given rate of motion 
in a river is much less than is commonly supposed. 
So far as we know, however, the relatiou between the 
declivity and the rate of motion has not been pre- 
cisely determined. ‘This, indeed, from what we have 
just said, would be a difficult problem, since the me- 
tion on the same declivity depeuds on the quantity of 
water 

That the descent required to keep water in motion, 
is verysmall, without reference to the furce given it 
by pas-ing a rapid, is proved by experiment, and by 
the known slight variation of the beds of several riv- 
ers from a level, as mathematicaily determined. 

Thus the Amazon has adescent of only ten and a 
half feet for the distance of 500 miles, which is but 
one 37th part of an inch, in the average distance of 
1000 feet. The river Loire, in France, falls. in one 
part of ts course, at the rate of one foot in 7,50, and 
in another, only one foot in 13,500 fect, or u.ore than 
four and a half miles. 

When the fall ainounts to, from two to four feet in 
a mile, the stream bee mes a rapid, and is navigated 
with difficulty, even with small boats. 

The most rapid rivers in Europe, are the Rhone, 
and the Inn, and in America the Platie, and the Mis- 
souri, 

The medium rate at which rivers flow, is from three 
tq.six miles in an hour. Few rivers have a velocity, 
for any considerable part of their course, of more than 
sig miles, while the most sluggish advance at the 
rate of two or three iniles an hour.” 


RAIN. 


“ Rain is the vapor, concentrated into the form of 
drops, which the atmosphere had before absorbed and 
elevated from the va.th aud sea. 

The atmosphere, in the process of absorption. 
takes up only the pure water, rejecting equally th« 
salt’ of the sea, and the impurities with which th 
fluid happens to be mixed onthe Iand. The proces: 
of absorption, therefore, in this respect, is analoyour 
to that of distillation. 

But the natura’ ;iocess is by farmore select ani 
purifying in its operation, than the artificial one; fo 
there are many substances with which water is mixeu 


from which we cannot separate it by distillation, 
whereas the atmosphere at unce selects out oaly the 
aqueous particles from among the most impure, or 


putrid masses. 
CAUSE OF RAIN. 


It is universally agreed by meteorologists, that 
tain is in some way produced by the condensation. of 
the vapor, drawn into the atmosphere by evaporation. 
But the question arises, why does the vapor separate 
from the ‘atmosphere, end fall down in drops? At 
first thought, the answer might appear obvious, since 
we know that condensation by cold, in many cases at 
least, forces the atmusphere to deposit its moisture. 
Thus steam is instantly converted into water, by 
cooling. But it often happens that the rain falls very 
abundantly during the warnest weather, and then 
again it begins to rain after the weather has been cold 
‘or several days, whereas did the rain depend merely 
on condensation by cold, it ought to have begun, 
when the cold first- commenced. 

We must, however, conclude, from.all the -phe- 
nomena observed, that ain does depend on “the 
condensation of the air ithe higher regi howev- 
er little the change of temperature there, indy eflgct 
the lower portion of the atm@sphere. 7 

Dr. Huttony whose “explanation @f the cause’ of 
Lrain, has heen generally adopted, — it to de- 

pend’ on the-difference of temperature in two inter- 
init luuds. i" 

Rai. aecordi 
union of. ext ric stréta, of different 
temperature Charged Wi ture, Itiswell known, 
that the higher er of the atmosphere, 
the greater the pr n-of moisture it is capable of 
retaining. ‘Therefore ‘supposing that a stratum of air 
is saturated with moisture, theu if the temperature be 
duninished, it will be incapable of retaining tlie whole, 
and a portion will be condensed ‘into rain. But if the 
temperature be raised, it will becume capable of re- 
taining more than before. 

Let us then suppose, that two saturated masses of 
air, having unequal temperatures, and consequently 
containing different portidus of vapor, meet each other 
and intermingle ; then, as heat always finds an 
equilibrium, a mean temperature in the two strata 
will be produced, which, therefore, must be lower 
thau that of one of the masses before contact : there- 
fore a quantity of moisture, in proportion to the dimi- 
nution of temperature in the warmest stratum of air, 
must be deposited, and thus rain produced. 

There are several objections to this theory, bnt on 
the whole, perhaps it explains the facts as well as 
any that has been offered.” 


VEKBIAGE. 

The mind does nut grow like a vegetable, by liter- 
ng its roots with an etymo'ogical com ost, but like a 
spirit, in a mysterious union with spirit, —thought 
‘sindling at the fire of raoucnr. Yet we enter the 
‘chou! room in the morning, to empty, during the six 
‘ours, as many words of the book as we can into 
children. ‘There is little or no kindling of intellect, 
0 waking up of thonght or fantasy—all is the dry, 
uechanical round of hxing words in the memory, and 





vf tossing them off at recitations. 


‘could admit of such a thing. 


this theory, results from the: 





What is the worth of this wilderness of words 
which children-are pelled to subdue? A thov- 
sand empty purses are not worth one with a guines 
in it: neither is a head full of words as good as one 
having only one idea, distinct and well defined. 

It was a disputed point with the ancients, whether 
“nature abhorred a vacuum or not,” or if nature 
If those sage 
ancients could test their inquiry at the present day, 
would they not find in our schools a proof that a va- 
cuum might almost exist ?- Words are shadows, at.d 
an idea is about the least thing that shoots. We are 
perhaps too severe, something extravagant; but the 
caricaturest, says Dugald Stewart,has a right to mag- 
nify, that he may make the evil more impressively 
felt. And we are happy to see public attention given 
to this great evil in all our systems of education— 
that of learning words without their meaning. ‘The 
rapid sale of ‘* Town's Spelling Book,”’ shows this 
thing is fast correcting. By the use of the above 
‘Spelling Book’’ the child must attach ideas to words, 
and he learns their spelling much faster on this ac- 
count. This book makes the lesson of words as in- 
teresting as a story, for the child's intellect is address- 
edand brought into activity. To the many inquirers 
after this book the editor would state to the many 
who have Written him on the subject that it is publish- 
ed by the “‘ American Common School Union,” 128 
Fylton street, New-York, and can be obtained there, 
or of Willism Marshall & Co., Philadelphia; of 





Cushing & Sons, Baltimore, Md. ; of Win. Beattie, 


Bookseller, New Orleans ; of Mr. Yubnglove, Book- 
seller at Cleaveland, O.; of Steel & Peck, Buffalo ; 
of William Alling, Rochester ; of Beunet & Bright, 
Utica ; of H. Ivison, Jr., Auburn; of E. B. & H. 
Morgan, Aurora; E. H. Pease, Albany ; E. Hunt, 
Middletown, Conn ; Durrie & Peck, New Haven; 
Spalding & Storrs, Hartford ; Weeks, Jordan & Co., 
Boston, and at most of the book stores in the United 
States. If the book store has not a supply, it will 
order them of the publisher, if requested to by the 
teacher, or parent, or school officer, who may want to 
improve the school by its introduction. 


VENTILATING AND LIGHTING SCHOOL. 
ROOMS. 


From * Fireside Educa ’ion, by the author of Peter Parley's 
Tales.” 400 pages lz mo. 1838.—F. 340. 


In the construction of school-houses, several points 
ought to be carefully attended to. In the first place, 
the interior should be so arranged, as to facilitate the 
evolutions of the school, and place the pupils in. pos- 
tures to be easily reviewed’ by the teacher. . It should 
also be of ample size, especially if we consider the 
danger to health from foul air. It is a well known 
fact, that death has recently occurre.! in some of our 
schools, from the impurity of the air. Will parents 
hear this, and never go tothe school-room, and see 
whether the health, nay, the lives of ‘their children 
are safe? 

**The subject of warming school -houses, is also 
one that demands great care and skill. The light- 
ing of those edifices should be so managed as to 
spare the eyes of children. Dr. Reynolds remarks : 
* How much talent lies dormant through the sensi- 
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tiveness of the eye-sight, occasioned by inordinate 
and untimely use of the eyes! This last mentioned 
evil “is increasing to a fearful amount among the 
young. Accurate enquiries have convinced me, 
that a large number of these individuals must go 
pack.to the schcol-room to find the source of their 
infirmities.” 

“Dr. Howe says : ‘ There are some obvious dan- 
gers to which children are exposed in schools, which 
may be pointed out in a few words. You will often 
see’a class of children reading or writing with the 
sun shining on their books, or writing in a dark after- 
noon, with their backa to the window, and their bodies 
obstructing its little light ; and if you tell the master 
he is perilling the eye-sight of his scholars, he thinks 
he gives you a complete discomfiture by saying, that 
he has kept-school so for ten years, and never knew 
a boy to become blind. Nevertheless, itis a cause 
of evil, and so surely as it exists it will be followed 
by its effects.’” 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 


From the ‘many ietters we have received, request- 
ing teachers from our class in the N. York Univer- 
sity, we present the fol!owing as a specimen, and to 
show the desire felt to reward those .who make. a 
profession of téaching. 

Horneisvitts, Oét. 3d, 18384) 
Dear Sir -— 
Your favor by Mr. Hall was duly received, informing 
that you could furnish a teacher for our. school who 


has attende@a course of yourlectures in the Univer- | 


sity. We have just had our District meeting in which 
the subject was presented and approved of ; and we 
wish our school to commence as soon as the first 
day of Nov. next. 

The price exceeds any that we have ever paid in 
our district, but believing that a teacher will guali- 
fied for the business is after all the cheapest, we ac- 
cede tothe terms of $30 per month. 

Believing that all our common schools should be 
nurseries of Virtwe, as well as science, a man of 
religious, or at least, highly moral character, would 
be preferred. It was suggested as an objection, that 
those Gentlemen under your care were probably pre- 
paring for a profession—that they would still interest 
themselves in their peculiar studies, which would sub- 
tract from their usefulness as a teacher ; but if we 
tightly understand your efforts, the design is to 
qualify them for teachers, as a permanent business, 
as any thing short of this must in its nature fail to ele- 
vate the standard of common schools ; and school- 
teaching should be placed in a pecuniary way, on a 
par with any ures kind of business, which will give 
our 1 tent means. 

On the subject of echuol libraries, the District 
voted to take the 50 vols. now published by the 
** Education Society for the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge,” at $20, put up as you directed. The money 
does not come into our hands till April, at which 
time we can forward it by some of our merchants 
going to New York, and yo. may forward them this 
fall or in the spring, as you p'ease. If sent this fall 
I think it would have a tendency to, introduce the 








same works into many other districts in the town, as 
very few, if any, have yet taken:any measures in re- 
gardto the libraries. If sent, you will direct them to 
Hammondsport, Steuben co. care of A. Adsit. If by 
any accident you fail to send a teacher, you will see 
the propriety of immediately writing, as-we are now 
relying entirely on you to furnish as proposed. With 
our best wishes for your success in your efforts to 
promote the cause of education, we subscribe our- 
selves, Respectfully, 
Yours, 

Oris Tuatcuer, ) Trustees of S. Dis. 

H. Maceg, No. 7, Village of 

T. J. Reynoxps, ) Hornellsville. 
J. O. Taylor, Esq. 


FABLE. 


THE CHAMELEON AND PORCUPINE. 


A Chameleon once met ‘a Porcupine, and com- 
plained that he had taken great pains to make Iriends 
with every body, but, strange to say, he had entirely 
failed, and now he could not be sure that he had a 
sincere-friendin the world. ‘ And by what means,” 
said the Porcupine, ‘‘ have you somgnt to make 
frends ?” 

“ By flattory,” said the Chameleon, “I have 
adapted myself to all I L met ; humored the follies and 
the foibles of every. Off@— In order to make people 
believe ‘that I liked them, I have imitated their 
manners, as if I consideredthem modes of perfection. 
So far have I gone in this, that ithas become a habit 
with me, and now, my very skjn’ “takes the hue and 
complexion of the thing that happens to be nearest. 
Yey all this has been in Sorte every body calls me 
a turncoat, and I am cmey considered selfish, 
hypocritical, and base.” 


“And no. doubt you deserve all this,” said the 
Porcupine. “I have taken a different course, but I 
must confess that I have as few friends as you. I 
adupted the rule to resent every injury, nay, every 
encryachment upon my dignity. I would allow no 
one even to touch me, without sticking into him one 
or more of my sharp quills. <I determined to take 
care of number one, and the result has been, that, 
while I have vindicated my rights, I have created an 
universal dislike: Iam called Ol! Touch me-not ; 
and if I am not as much despised, I am even more 
disliked, than you, sir Chameleon.” 

An owl who was sitting by, and heard this conver- 
sation, putting his head a little one ‘side, remark- 
ed as follows: ‘* Your experience ought to teach two 
valuable lessons. One is, that the world looks upon 
the flatterer with contempt and aversion, because he 
secks to secure some selfish cbject, by making dupes 
of others ; and the other is, that he who resents eve- 
ry little trespass upon his rights and feelings, is sure 
to be shunned and dreaded by all who are acquainted 
with his dispoxition. 

“ You, sir Chameleon, ought to know by this time, 
that honest candor is far better than deceitful flat- 
very, 2 
*“ And you, neighbor Porcupine, ought never to for- 
get that good humor is a better defence, than an ar- 
mory of poisoned quills.” 











FABLE, 
THE ELEPHANT AND FOX. 
T am sorry to say, that a great many people listen 
with more pleasure to a lively tale, that is full of cun- 
ning, wit, and scandal, than to a wise discourse, 


which teaches truth and inculcates virtue. This may 


‘be illustrated by the fable of the Elephant and Fox. 


These two animals fell into a dispute, as to which 
had the greatest powers of persuasion, and, as they 
could not settle the matter themselves, it was agreed 
to call an assembly of the beasts, and let them de- 
cide it. 5 

These were accorJingly summoned, and when the 
tiger, porcupine, dog, ox, panther, goat, and the reet 
of the quadruped family had all taken their places, 
the elephant began his oration. He discoursed very 
eloquently upon the beauty of truth, justice, and 
mercy, and set forth the enormity of falsehood, cun- 
ning, selfishness, and cruelty. A few of the wiser 
beasts listened with interest and approbation : but the 
leopard, tiger, porcupine, and a large majority of the 
audience yawned, and showed that they thought it a 
very stupid piece of business, 

But, when the fox began to tell his cunning knave- 
ries, they pricked up their ears and listened with a 
lively interest. As he went on to relate his various, 
adventures, how he had robbed hen-roosts, and plun- 
dered geese and ducks from the poultry yard, and 
how by various cunning artifices he had escaped de- 
tection, they manitested the greatest delight. 

So the fox went on, sneering at the elephant and 
all oth.rs who loved justice, truth, and mercy, and 
recommending to his listeners, to follow the pleasures 
of thievery and plunder. As he closed his discourse 
there was a loud burst of applause, and on counting 
noses, the majority was found to be ‘in favor of the 
fox. 

The assembly broke up, and some montha passed 
away, when, as the elephant was quietly browsing in 
the woods one day, he heard a piteous moan at a 
little distance. Proceeding to the place from which: 
the sound came, he there foundthe orator fox, caught 
in a trap, with both of his hinder legs broken, and 
sadly mangled. ‘ So,” said the fox sharply, thougty 
he was nearly exhausted with pain, “ you have come 
to jeer at me in my hour of trouble.” 

‘Surely not,” said the elephant. “I would re- 
lieve your pain ifI could, but your legs are broken, 
and there is no relief for you, but in death.” 

*« True,” said the fox, mournfully, “and I now ad- 
mit the iniserable folly of those principles which I have 
avowed, and the practice which’ resulted from them. 
I have lived a gay life, though even my gaiety hasbeen 
sadly shadowed, by perpetual Jear of what has now 
come upon me. Had I been satisfied with av honest 
life and innocent pleasures, I had not thus come to a 
miserable end.” 

Knavery, artifice, and cunning may be very good 
topics with which to delude those who are inclined to 
Le vicioug, but they furnish miscrable rules to live and: 
die by. 

Srecie.—-It is cstimated there. is 400,000,000 
specie in France ; $150,000,000 in England ; and 
about $80,000,000 in the United Stater. 
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AN IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT. 


It has always been said to the editor of this paper, 
‘young men cannot be induced to prepare them- 
selves, by a suitable course of instruction, to teach 
common schools. The districts will not give wages 
enough to pay a man for the necessary expenses in- 
curred in making suitable attainments.” But we had 
a desire to make an experiment; and last May com- 
menced a course of six months instruction to 50 
young people in the New-York University. They 
have now obtained schools paying a salary over the 
usual sum, sufficient to vefund to them all’ expenses, 
after 6 or 8 months teaching. 

By this test, two very important things are proved, 
viz , there are young men willing to qualify them- 
selves to teach, and there are districts willing to ade- 
quately compensate them for this extra reparation. 
We have, thus, opened a new profession, and we be- 
lieve haye done more to improve Schools, in this way, 
than we could have done by any other effort. 

On the first day of May next, another class will be 
formed in the N. York University, to receive from us a 
course of instruction in the “‘art of teaching.” The 
course tq continue six months. Application for ad- 
mission, must be made to the editor, before the first 
day of May. 


IMPORTANCE OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


From tables which have been carefully made, it is 
proved that nineteen out of twenty receive all their 
education in common schools. These schools then, 
educate the nation, and this education is that, and 
that only, which the common schools are prepared to 
give. As is the common school so is the education 
of the people. 

So the common schools are the sources of the na- 
tion’s. intelligence, they are both the guardians of our 
freedom and the pillars of this republic. With com- 
mon schools, the empire and liberty of these states 
must rise or fall. 

The security of life, property, end civil liberty, 
lies in the virtue and intelligence of the people, and 
nineteen out of twenty of our citizens must receive 
all their intelligence from the common schools. Who 
then can over estimate these primary institutions 2 

The importance of common schools will be more 
distinctly seen by looking at their relations with other 
institutions.’ In this country, the very existence of 
Colleges, Academies, and Professional Se:ninaries is 
dependent on good common schools. The proof is 
this. If children while in neglected miserable prima- 
ty schools receive a distaste for letters, a dislike for 
mental refinement, they never can be induced to en- 
ter the higher schools. But let the primary schools 
be good, and the children receive in them a love for 
letters, a desire for higher improvement, and they 
will go into the higher seminaries, and thus give these 
institutions their surest aid. “When the lower 
stratum of air is warm, the upper cannot be cold. So 
of education. When its spirit is once thoroughly in- 
fused into the mass of the people, colleges will re- 
quire no stimulus but the power of that spirit.” 

Let us examine the connection between the Bible 
Society and common schools. It will be remember- 





ed that these schools give to nineteen out of twenty 
all their ability to read the Bible. The Bible Socie- 
ty is then, dependent on these schools ; for the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures presupposes an education, 
and just so far as the people are not educated, this 
benevolent effort fails. 
one million of youth growing up in ignorance, does 
it not become the Bible distributor to mquire into the 
condition of common schools? 
forth to sow the seed, the soil must be prepared. 
Take the Temperance Society. Man will seek pleas- 
ure. If he finds it not in intellectual pursuits, he 
will seek it in the paths of sensual indulgence. And 
it is to be feared that without early moral training and 
intellectual light, the vow to abstain will not be as 
strong as the appetite to indulge. Before we can 
expect men to give up the indulgence of the rake, we 
must give them other sources of happiness. And 
hence, along with the temperance pledge should go 
attractive and elevating instruction. 

The Pulpit is also dependent on common schools ; 
for the preacher must address his arguments to mind 
and intellect. But nineteen, out ity in every 
congregation havé such “minds o the’common 
schools gave them, or prepared them to ive. The 
school-master is to till the * ct fo, 


preacher. If the former fas 
sowing of the latter falls ew 
was truly remarked by an. itd Engli 


the teacher often n ars, what the fe 
mends.” ¥ 

And finally, whit Hehe value of laws, Riless there 
is intelligente to’ perteive théir justice, and virtue to 
which they ¢an appeal % But this intelligence and 
this virtue can be given to the great mass only through 
common schools ; and thus have we not shown that 
the character and condition of these schools are of the 
highest importance to the American people. 


Before the sower goes 


NEWS CHAPTER. 


Business has again revived, and New York has 
been as active during the late fall as she ever was. 
Confidence scems restored, and money is plenty, 
for all business purposes. 

Several new Banks in New York are about to go 
into operation, under the new Banking system of the 
State. A Branch of the United States Bank of Penn- 
sylvania has lately been established in Wall-st. 

Nearly all of the States have resumed specie pay- 
ment. Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana have nat 
resumed. Where the Banks have resumed the ex- 
changes are as low as they ever were. The great 
danger now is that paper will expand and lead to 
over-trading,—though this is not apprehended by 
many wise men in these matters. New England 
money, and Safety Fund money in this State, is at 
one-half per cent. discount only. 

The cotton crop in some parts of the South is small 
this year—the same also with the crop of tobacco. A 
fair crop of rice has been reaped also of sugar cane 
—wheat in the Southern States has come in good— 
an average crop has been reaped in the Western 
States. Flour at present in this city js $8,50—much 
higher than it would be if there had been the usual 


As there are now among us | 


rains during the fall. ‘The drought has left many 
mills silent, especially in Rochester and that vi- 
cinity. 

Potatoes are selling in this.city at five shillings 
per bushel—this crop has failed in the North and 
South. In some parts of New Jersey and New 
York the dry weather did great injury to the corn 
crop. It must bear a high price. 
ries of life have been rising in price for the last two 
months. 


All the necessa- 


| The Great Western Steam Ship continues to make 
| her regular trips from New York to Bristol. She 
can be calculated on withina day or two, in a trip of 
6,000 miles! ! Her receipts have made the experi- 
| ment profitable. Several other large steam vessels are 
building for the same rout. It is thought that the 
storms of winter will vary her time some—she may, 
however, ride them out gallantly.—She is a noble ship. 

David R. Porter, (administration candidate.) has 
been elected Governor of Pennsylvania. It is un- 
decided which party has the majority in the Legis- 
lature of that State—seats will be contested, and the 
Legislature will decide, at its first sittings. Members 
of Congress in that State stand 18 Democratic, and 
10 Whig. 

In New Jersey the Whig candidate, Wm. Penn- 
ington, was elected Governor. The majority of the 


i , f Legislature of that State is with the Whigs. 


In Ohio the Democratic candidate was elected 
Governor. {n the Legislature there is five majority 
in joint ballot for the Administration, Congress 11 
Administration and eight Whig. 

In Maryland, Whig majority in the Legislature, 
and a small State majority for the Administration. 

New York elections will be given in our next, as 
the returns have not reached us in time for this sheet. 

There is great attention paid to the subject of ed- 
ucation at present. Teachers’ wages have raised 334 
per cent., and a great demand is made for those qual- 
ified. State meetings and Town and County assem- 
blies are generally held—the press is loud and elo- 
quent, also, on this great subject. We make a 
promise to our subscribers that the News Chapter 
during the coming volume will be attended to. Re- 
ports of the money market, and the most interesting 
intelligence wiil be given, fully and correctly, in each 
No. 

WEALTH—TWO KINDS. 

There are two kinds of wealth—one for the body 
and the other forthe mind. A farmer, having a large, 
productive estate, enriched with beautiful, substantia! 
buildings and a choice farm stock, is said to have a 
handsome property. But this very individual may 
know nothing of his own nature, of science or philo- 
sophy, or of what is passing in the world. He is 
scarcely conscious of any thing further than his bodi- 
ly appetities. Yet we call him rich! And he is so 
in every thing that can comfort the body. Wealth 
for the mind he has not. No library, no enlarged, 
generous views, no inquiries after truth, and no in- 
structive conversations. Hehas spent his days in 
working with the bones and muscles, in enlarging his 
farm, in building, and in faising stock. All has beer 
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for the body. He has not given one hour to make 
his miad larger and richer. He langhs at you, if you 
talk of mental possessions—with these he has had no 
trade, no intercourse. Reader, do you work one 
half of each day forthe mind? Or is not this the 
state of the case? You have improved your farm, 
you have improved your breed of cattle, and the only 
thing left unimproved is your mind. We now leave 
the country and enter the city. Before us stands a 
We enter it. 
profuse and gorgeous. 


The furniture is 
The rooms are light and 
spacious—all is costly and magnificent, and the only 
little mean thing in it, is the soul of the owner. He 
has spent his youth and manhood in getting together 
this outward wealth. 


magnificent Palace. 


He has made uo importations 
for the mind, they have all been for the store. He 
has sought his fellow men, not for information, but to 
empty their pockets into his own—not to increase 
his virtues, but his dollars. And after a life of such 
labor, the only beggarly thing he has, must be his mind, 
If there was an “alms house” for mind, many 
of those called rich, would be sent to it by the Police 
as vagrants. ‘The public charity would then deal out 
a daily portion of truth to thuse, who now to the beg- 
gars deal out a daily portion of potatoes. 


FIRST WINTER AT SCHOOL. 


How I longed for the winter school to begin, te 
which I looked forward as a relief from my do-nothing 
days, and as a renewal, in part at least, of the soft 
and glowing pleasure of the past summer. But the 
schoolmaster, the thought of him was a fearful looking 
for of frowns and ferulings. Had I not heard our 
Ben tell of the direful punishments of the winter 
school; of the tingling hand, black and blue with 
twenty strokes, and not to be closed for a fortnight 
f-om soreness ? Did not the minister and the school- 
master of the preceding winter visit together at our 
house, one evening, and did I not think the school- 
master far the most awful man of the two? ‘The 
minister took me in his lap, gave me a kiss, and told 
me about his owr. little Charles at home, whom I 
must come and sec ; and he set me down with the im- 
pression that he was not half so terrible as I had 
thought him. But the schoolmaster condescended to 
no words withme. He was as stiff and unstooping 
as the long kitchen fire-shovel, and as solemn of face 
asa cloudy fast-day. A trifling incident happened 
which increased my dread, and daikened my remem- 
brance of him by another shade. 1 had slily crept to 
the table on which stood the hats of our visitors, and 
in childish curiosity had first got hold of a glove, then 
a letter, which reposed in the crown of the magiste- 
rial head-covering. The owner’s eye suddenly caught 
me at the mischief, and he gave me a look and a 
shake of his upper extremity, so full of “let it alone 
or I will flog you” in their meaning, that I was struck 
motionless for an hour with fright, and had hard work 
to dam up, with all the strength of my quivering lips, 
achoking baby cry. henceforth schoolmasters to 
ny timid heart were of all men the most to be 
dreaded. 

The winter at length came, and the first day of the 
school was fixed and made known, and the longed- 





for mort.ing finally arrived. With hoping, yet fearing 
heart, I was led by Ben to school.' But my fears re- 
specting the teacher were not realized that winter.— 
He had nothing particularly remarkable about him to 
my little mind: He had his hands too full of the 
great things of the great scholars to take much notice 
of me, excepting to hear me read my Abs four times a 
day. ‘This exercise he went through like a great ina- 
chine and I like a little one, so monotonous was the 
hundrum and regular the recurrence of ab, eb, ib, ob, 
ub, &c. from day to day, and week to week. To re- 
cur to the metaphor of a ladder by which progress in 
learning is so often illustrated, I was all summer cn 
the first round, as it were, lifting first one foot and 
then the other, still putting it down in the same 
place, without going any higher ; and all winter while 
at school, I was as wearily tap-tapping it on the se- 
cond step, with the additional drawback of not having 
Mary Smith’s sweet manners to win me up to the 
stand, help me cheerfully through the task, and set 
me down again pleased with her if with nothing 
else. bs 

There was one circumstance, however, in the daily 
routine, whichiwas @ matter of some little excitement 
and pleasure. I was put into a class. Truly, my 
littleness, feelingly, if not actually and visibly, enlarg- 
ed itself, when I was called out with Sam Allen, 
Henry Green and Susan Clarke, to’take our stand on 
the floor as the sixth class. I marched up with the 
tread of a soldier, andthinks I who has a better right 
to beat the head thain myself, so the head-I took, as 


stiff and as ae Sd My voice too, if it lost 
none of its treble, was pitched a key louder, as a—b 


ab rang through the realm. And when we had finish- 
ed I looked up among the large scholars, as I strut- 
ted to my scat, with the thought, “I am almost as big 
as you now,” puffing at my tiny soul. Now more- 
over, I held the book in my own hand, and kept the 
place with my own finger, instead of standing like a 
very little boy, with my hands at my side, following 
with my eye the point of the mistress’ scissors. 

There was one terror at this winter’s school which 
T must not omit in this chronicle of my childhood.— 
It arose from the circumstance of meeting so many 
faces which I had never seen before, or at least had 
never scen crowded together in one body. All the 
great boys and girls who had been kept at home dur- 
ing the summer, now left axes and shovels, needles 
and spinniug-wheels, and poured in the winter school. 
There they sat side by side, head after head, row 
above row. For this I did not care ; but every time 
the master spoke to me for any little misdemeanor, it 
seemed as if all turned their eyes on my timid self, and 
I felt petrified by the gaze. But this simultaneous 
and concentrated eye-shot was the most distressing 
when I happened late, and was obliged to go in after 
the school were all seated in front of my advance.— 

Those forty—I should say eighty eyes, for most 
of them had two apiece—glancing up from their 
books as I opened the door, were as much of a terror 
tu me as so mafiyeadly gun-muzzlcs would be to a 
raw military recruit. I tottered into the room and to- 
ward my seat, with @ palsying dismay, as if every one 
was aiming an eye at my destruction. 











The severest duty I was ever called to perform was 
sitting on that little. front seat at my first winter 
school. My lesson in the abs conveyed no ideas, ex- 
cited no interest, and of course occupied but very little 
of my time. There was nothing before me on which 
to lean my head, or lay my arms, but my own knees. 
I could not lie down to drowse as in summer, for want 
of room on the crowded seat. How my limbs ached 
for the freedom and activity of play. It sometimes 
seemed as if adrubbing from the master, or a kick 
across the school-house would have been a pleasant 
relief. 

But these bonds upon my limbs were not all. I 
had trials by fire in addition. Every cold forenoon 
the old fire-place, wide and deep, was kept a roaring 
furnace of flame, for the benefit of blue noses, chat- 
tering jaws, and aching toes, in the most distant re- 
gions. The end of my seat just opposite the chim- 
ney way oozy, with melted pitch, and sometimes al- 
most smoked with combustion. Judge then of what 
living flesh had to bear. It was atoil to exist. I 
truly ate the bread of instruction, or rather nibbled at 
the crust of it, in the sweat of my face. 

But the pleasures and the pains of this season at 
school did not continue long. After a few weeks the 
storms and drifts of midwinter kept me mostly at 
home. Henry Allen was in the same predicament.— 
As for Susan Clark, she did not go at all after the 
first three or four days. In consequence of the sud- 
den change from roasting within doors to freezing 
without she took a violent cold, and was sick all 
winter. [To be continued, 


SOME NEW IDEAS. 


If a friend of the ‘ Infant School System’ shall de- 
termine to read the extracts found in this article, we 
ask him to settle himself firmly in the chair, place 
heavily the foot, and draw stiff the muscles, for he 
will meet with some thrusts here, not given in child's 
play. The advocate of the “ stimulating, exciting 
system’? of education is handled without mittens, and 
justly, too, as well as severely. This forced, hot-bed 
growth, bearing premature, diseased fruit, has 
sprung up of late so rapidly, by the assiduous culture 
of well meaning quacks, that we have thought a bet- 
ter service could not be done to our schools, than to 
present a part of the work we mentioned in our last 
No. under the title of ‘Home Education,” by Isaac 
Taylor, one of the most admired writers of the age. 
On page 11 (American Edition) he sa;s : 

‘* The doctrine so much talked of of late, and so 
eagerly followed by many, is that of DEVELOPMENT ; 
and the question put on all sides is, ‘ What are the 
readiest and the surest means of expanding the fac- 
ulties at an early age?’ But the very contrary doc- 
trine is the one professed and explained throughout 
this work; for I am bold to avow my adherence to 
the principle af repression and reserve, in the culture 
of the mind ; and it is this principle which I would 
fain convince the reader may be put in practice con- 
sistently with the conveyance of i eally more-informa- 
tion, or of information more comprehensive and sub- 
stantial, than is usually communicated at school, 

‘ The rule we have ta recommend enjoins that 
excitement should be pastpaned, while nutriment is 








supplied; and in a word, that the mental force 
should be husbandedy much rather than used.” 

What do our advocates and manufacturers of 
“Children’s Bricks” and “ Intellectual Nursery 
Puzzles,” say to this? Children that run through vol 
uably the different kingdoms of nature, name in suc- 
_ e@asion all the “ ics,” the * ologies” and the “isms” 
of ancient and modern lore, have surely not been ed- 
ticated under this system of “ repression and reserve.” 
‘Who among’ us even dreams that a part of education 
consists of husbanding and reserving! Weare told 
that the word “education” comes from * E” and 
** Da co.”—meaning to lead or draw out, and all 
éffort has been to urge on and force out the faculties. 
"The etymological meaning of the word education has 
been the guide, rather than the knowledge of the in- 
fant faeulties. And Mr. Taylor justly remarks on 
page 13 : 

“ Mach more has been said and written concern- 
ifig the things that are to be taught, and the method 
of teaching them, than concerning the faculties of the 
mind that are to be trained, and the natural order of 
their development.” 

“ The natural order of development,”—a singu- 
Yar phrase, we think, to those who labor to exhibit in 
& few months, to wonder-stricken audiences, nursery 
% prodigies’ and “ universal geniuses.” 

But with such as deem it necessary to toss up and 
‘down, and walk the room with infants, and surround 
them with toys and pictures, and baby-machinery, to 
Keep them amused and happy! Read the following, 
ye wise nurses and infant educators, and learn a les- 
son that will save you many steps and more pennies. 
and thank Mr. Taylor for a little good philosophy on 
infant culture. Page 27-8-9 : 

“ Adults look for external means of enjoyment, and 
Seek happiness in the gratification of specific wishes 
ordesires ; but an infunt—simply protected from 
positive suffering, is happy from the stock of its own 
resources, and by the perpetual gush of joyful emo- 
tions. having no determinate direction as they burst 
abroad, like rills from a hili top, and which sparkle 
and dance as they glide away. 

‘« Every one who ts not too fastidious, or too super- 
Gilious to give attention to facts of this sort, must 
have admired the pertinacity of nature (if we might 
so speak) in securing the felicity of childhood under 
circumstances the most adverse—or adverse in our 
view. Particular instances of ill health, ill treatment, 
or ill temper excepted, children are as happy as the 
day is long, although grimed and grovelling about the 
gutters of the cuurts and lanes of London or Man- 
chestet: much more certainly are they happy—tat- 
tered, dirty, and ruddy, at the door of a hut ona 
common or road-side :—they are happy, more than 
might be believed, in the cellar or the garret of the 
artizan, or in a jail, or even in a poor-house ! 

‘* Nay, it must be granted by attentive and impar- 
tial observers that the balance of joy would 
sometimes, and perhaps often, be on the side of 
children in some of these luckless positions, if put in 
comparison with those who, with golden ringlets and 
brilliant skins, make groups for the painter upon trim 
lawns, in front of sumptuous mansions ; for it is truc 
that while, on the one hand, the spontaneous happi- 








ness of childhood requires only to be defended from 
positive disturbance, on the other it may be curtailed 
or totally dissipated, by an excessive and anxious in- 
terference, intended to promo’: it. 

“The happiness of children is not a something to 
be procured and prepared for them, like their daily 
food ; but a something which they aLREADY POSSESS; 
and with which we need not concern ourselves, any 
further than to see that they are not despoiled of it. 
This simple principle, if understood, trusted to, and 
constantly brought to bear upon the arrangements 
of a family, would at once relieve the minds of parents 
from an infinitude of superfluous cares. 

** A child—let it not be deemed paradoxical, a 
child draws its happiness, with very slender aid of 
external means, from the boundless field of its own 
conceptions, and from the treasures of its own un- 
spent emotions. A young person, on. the contrary, 


asks large supplies of external excitement, and is ever 
eagerly in quest of extrinsic means of gratification. 
During the first period of life the soul is occupied in 
iness; during the 

»in gathering 


evolving the elemeuts of its ha 
second in imbibing them ; that is 
new materials for fiture.combinatio 

Ane what will those thinks 
always carry sugar pluntbs in thett 
the little ones friendly and-amused-4, 
after this, confess, that.a child ha 
than the animal t6, be addressed and interested ? 
Page 30: 

“Let any one, somite he children, analyze a. 
child’s tranquil. felicity u itaelf, for an 
hour or more, with vot il avcrooked 
stick, or a handful of pebbles. . 

‘* What can he the bare gratification of the sense 
of touch, or of the inuscular power, or of the sight, 
which such objects can convey ? it must be reckoned 
as extremely small ; nor is it possible to watch the 
movements and countenance of an infant of fifteen 
months, or two years, whilst so engaged, and fall into 
the great ezror of supposing that its delights are 
chiefly animal. 

“It is the minp, it is the rich, and grasping. and 
excursive human mind (such even in infancy) that is 
at work on the poor materials of its felicity. This 
crooked stick, or these pebbles are symbols of many 
things we adults do not dream of in such a connec- 
tion: and they suggest conceptions of things dimly 
recollected, and now absent, which people the fancy 
iu crowds, and lead it on, until the soul is lost in the 
chace.” 

Yes, the opening intellect loves to learn, and it is 
much happier in perceiving something new, than it 
can ever be by eating candy, or looking at playthings, 
so expensive and fragile as to make them uneasy and 
anxious while handling them, But ead, and re- 
read the next extract, :f you wish to know the best 
way to govern and to teach children. It is worth all 
the ‘infant school manuals” ever written. Page 
60 : 

“The rule of management dmight then be con- 
densed_ into the three words—disce-n, follow, and 
lead. That is to say, there ig first the catcl.ing of 
the clue of thought im a ¢hild’s mind ; then the going 


allowing who 
kets to make 
{Will they not,, 


other nature 





on with the same train a little way ; and, lastly, the 
giving it a new, though not opposite direction. By 
the means of a governance of the wandering minds of 
children in some such method as this, there is hardly 
any limit to the control which may be exercised over, 
as well in their conduct, as-their oral and intellect- 
ual habits.” 

Yes, study the child’s mind, learn its thoughts, and 
think with it, and you may lay the rod up on the shelf, 
and save the piece of pye that was intended asa 
bribe. 

But here comes a thrust to the teacher of signs, and 
combinatiors of signs, words and whole volumes of 
words. What will he say to the giving up of pars- 
ings, readings, writings, &c. and to the following 
method of teaching. Page 78: 

‘ In the flower-garden, and among the gay, winged 
humming tribes that frequent it, Nature opens her 
school ;—we have but to lead our infant charge thith- 
er, and simply to act as her interpreters ; and when 
-his pictured alphabet has been learned, it will be 
easy to go afield, and thence to mount higher and 
higher, until we tread the skies, and make some ac- 
quaintance with distant worlds. 

‘* None but the most dronish teachers can need to 

be told that the exacting of volumes of lessors may 
entirely fail of quickening the mind. 
f “There may, however, be many who, from the con- 
scious oF supposed want in themselves of various 
information, and of the requisite fertility of thought 
adhere to the stultifying practice of lesson giving, 
aliboingl they perceive its inutility, and would gladly, 
it not ‘at too great a cost of mind, adopt a different 
method.” 

“The Pictured Alphabet” he calls the winged 
birds and the opening flowers. Beautiful! and Na- 
ture’s alphabet they are, to read the Creator with. 
How different {is the influence of the study of these 
signs from that which the child feels while bewilder- 
ed with its letters. And here is given a warning of 
momentous importance, to those who confine the 
young brain till it reels confusedly, upon words, and 
culumns of words Page 82: 

‘* Let any one try the easy experiment of drawing 
a dotted Ime three or four inches in length upon a 
blank page, marking the extremities witha cross, and 
then let him, fifty times consecutively, traverse this 
line with the eye from end to end. 

“There are few brains, I believe, of so firm 6 
texture as not to find fifty repetitions of this journey 
of the eye more than enough to produce a very disa- 
greeable sensation of giddiness ; for not merely does 
the eye-ball ache, but the head swims ; and effect of 
such an oscillation of tle sight is nearly the same as 
is prod:.ced by the motion of a ship. 

‘* What prevents our being conscious, in this way, 
of the perpetually retorted movement of the eye, in 
ordinary reading, is the mind’s engagement with the 
subject ; and in proportion as the subject engrosscs 
the attention, the physical consequences of the me- 
chanical operation disappear.” 

And again to such educators as would overwhelm 
their pup:ls wich an avalanche of*‘ologics,” “ics,” and 
** isms”’—who do not remember that the best way to 
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fill a small necked bottle is to drop in a little at a time, 
—for their special. benefit was this written and now 
b us extracted. Pages 87 and 97: 

“The true philosophy of early treatment isto re- 
member that children are not philosophers, nor ca- 
pable of being made such. A teacher's own intelli- 
gence is to be employed tacitly, for the benefit of 
children ; not to be let fall upon them in mass : it is 
to come down like the dew ; not to descend as a 
water-spout. Need it be said that early childhood 
knows little of abstractions, and nothing of the com- 
plicated abstractions involved in reasoning. 

“Children will eagerly snatch up the bits and 
crumbs that fall from the table of philosoph , when 
they have no appetite that should impel them to take 
a place at the board. Elementary books, or, to speak 
more corxectly, First books, should consist entirely 
but 
nothing should be seen in them that is comprehen- 
sive; there should be no syuopsis, no bird's-cye 
views, no generalization.” 


of dainty morsels, and of well-gathered flowers : 


Bat our school teaches us, almost the first thing, 
that “a verb is a word that signifies to be, or to do 
or to suffer,” and ‘‘ that a verb agrees with its nomi- 
tive case in number and person,” &c, and so on ; 
abstractiois and generalizations, being the’ first of 
learning to be crowed into children. 

The extracts which we have now given will make 
thenking teachers and thinking parent-, pause. These 
ideas are boid, and many of them novel ; and: they 
strike at the root of many of our most favored nofions 
and prevalent systems. 


CONGRESS. 


As Congress has just convened, for another ses- 
sion, we have thought it the best service we co ld 
render our young patrons, to give the rules, procee:- 
ings, &c. of that body. 
count of the dsings of Congress in each number. 


We shall make a_ brief ac- 


Each house may determine the rules of its 
proceedings. ‘These rules, in both houses, are sub- 
stantially the same. Soon after the meeting of Con 
gress, standing committees are appointed for the ses- 
sion, upon all subjects which usually receive the 
action of Congress. Committees are also appointed, 
from time to time, upor special subjects as they 
arise: these are called select committees. Both 
standing and select committees.are appointed in the 
House of Representatives by the Speaker ; in the 
Senate they are generally appointed by ballot, but 
sometimes by the President of the Senate. ‘The ob- 
ject of the appointment of committees is thé despatch 
ofbusinesy. So great a variety and number of sub- 
jects require the deliberation of Congress at every 
session, that but a very small portion of them could 
be disposed of, if the attention of the whole House 
were confined, during the whole session, to a single 
subject at « time. 

When a committee to whom a subject has been 
referred, has duly investigated it, such commitice 
makes a report to the House to which it belon;s 
When.a committee reports in favor of any measure 
which it has had under consideration, it usually in- 
troduces a bili with such report. A bill is the draft 


or project ofa law. Bills may also be. introduced 
by an individual member upon leave being granted 
on motion, after due notice of his intentidn 10 move 
the Huuse to grant it. 

A bill, before it can be passed by either House, 
must be read three times ; and these several read- 
ings must be on different days, unless otherwise or- 
dered by the unanimous consent of the House. No 
bill can be committed or amended until it shall have 
been’read twice. It is then declared to be ready for 
commitment or for eugrossment. To engross abill, 
is to copy it in a large, fair hand, after the amend- 
ments have been made to it. If the bill be commit- 
ted either to a standing or select committee, or to a 
committee of the whole House; or if the bill be or- 
dered to be engrossed, the House appoints the day on 
which it shall be read the third time. When the 
House resolves itsclf into a committee of the whole 
to consider a bill thus committed, the speaker appoints 
another member to preside as chairman: and the 
speaker may take a part in the debates as an ordinary 
member. 

Bills of unusual importance are usually referred to 
a committee of the whole House ; and ail proposi- 
tions for taxes, and for appropriations of money, must 
first be discussed.n committee of the whole. Mat- 
ters are referred to a committee of the whule, because 
the rules ofeithe: House, when the proceeding is in 
the House itself, du not allow.so great a degree of 
ireedom is discussing the ments of any question, or 
of settling its details, as is allewed in commitice of 
the whole. = 

All bills for raising revenue must originate in the 
House of Representatives ; but the Sevate may pro- 
pose, or concur with, ametidments, as on other bills. 
According to the practice of Congress, bills for ra‘s- 
ing revenue are thuse only which provide for levying 
taxes, in the strict sense of the term. ills, there- 
fure, which indirectly increase or create revenues, 
are not considered as revenue bills within the mean- 
ing of the constitution. 

A bill may, at any time before its passage, be re- 
committed for further consideration ; and when it has 
heen reported on by a cuimmittee, or after it has 
been fully discussed and amended in the House, it is 
then proposed to be engrossed and read a third time 
Then is the proper time for those opposed to the bill. 
to take their stand against it. 

If abill has passed one house, it is sent for concur- 
rence to the other, in which it must go through siin- 
ilar forms of examination and discussion. Whether 
it be agreed to o1 amended, er wholly rejected by 
the House to which it has been transmitted for con- 
currence, it is returned to the House in which it orig- 
inated, with a message communicating the result. If 
amendments have been sade in one House which 
are not agreed to in the other, a merxzoge to that 
effect is sent to the former. If the two Houses can- 
vot agree to the amendments, a committee of confer- 
ence is appointed in each House. If after receiving 
the report of the’ committees of conference, an 
agreement or compromise be not effected, the bill is 
lost. 

When a bill has passed both Houses, it is present- 








ted to the President of the United States ; if he.ap- 
proves, he signs it ; but ifnot, he returns it, with his 
objections, to the House in which it originated, which 
enters the objections at large on its journal, and pro- 
ceeds to reconsider it. If, after such reconsidera- 
tion, two-thirds of the House agtee to pass the bill, it 
is sant, together with the objections, to the other 
House, by which it is likewise reconsidered, and, if 
approved by two-thirds of that House, it becomes a 
law. Ifany bill be not returned by the President 
within ten days (Sundays excepted,) after it has been 
presented to him, it shall be a law, in like manner as if 
he had signed it, unless Congress, by its adjourn- 
ment, prevent its return, in which case it shall not 
be a law. 

The provision giving to the President power to 
negative bills which shall have passed both Houses, 
otherwise called the veto power, was not adopted with- 
out much discussion. It was opposed, on the ground 
that the action of Congress upon any subject ought 
to be regarded as the act of the people and must be 
presumed to be the ex; ression of their will; and that, 
with this power, a sinyle individual might defeat the 
represented will of a majority of the people. On the 
other hand it was believed to be improbable that a 
President would ever so far forget his responsibility 
This power 
was meant to afford additional security against the 


to the peuple, as to abuse this power. 


passage of improper laws through want of due reflve- 
tion ; but it was thought necessary chiefly to defend 
the executive department against usurpation by the 
legislative power. Without this check, the President 
might gradually be stripped of his authority. 

Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the 
coneurrence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
talives may be necessasy, (except’on a question of 
agjournment,) must be presented to the President of 
the United States, and, before the same shall take 
effect, be approved by him, or, being disapproved by 
him, must be passed by two thirds of the Senate and 
House of Represen‘atives, according to the rules and 
limitatious prescribed in thecase of a bill. 

SNOW. 

Snow consists of water formcd into crystals, in the 
atmosphere. 

Snow is evidently fo.med under different atmos. 
pherical circumstances from that of hail ; but in 
what this difference consists is not easy to determine. 
Hail falls during the hot season, but snow only dur- 
ing the cold. So-ne times the sno-v is in the form 
of little round white balls, but more commonly in 
flakes, which, on examination with the microscope 
are found to consist of minute aggregated crystals, 
forming beautiful figures of various, but reg ular 
shupes. 

The whiteness of snow is caused by the minute 
particles of which it is composed, and by which the 
light rays of light only are reflected. Solid ice is 
transparer.t and colorless, but if it be broken ito 
small pieces, and ground to powder, it instantly be- 
comes opaque, and ofa white color. Many other 
substances, as a slate pencil, and glass, become 
white by minute division, 
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Snow always contains a large quantity of air, and 
air being a bad conductor of heat, the snow partakes 
ofthe same property, and hence it is, that in cold 
countries, the snow protects the ground from the in- 
tense cold of the atmosphere. Thus, in Siberia, 
where the temperature of the air is 40 degrees below 
zero, that of the earth under the snow, is scarcely 
below the freezing point, and thus is vegetation pro- 
tected from a frost, which, in many instances, would 
be fatal to it. 
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DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA, 
BY -TOCQUEVILLE. 

The work lately published with the above title, is 
acknowledged to be the ablest that has ever been 
written on America and her Institutions. There is 
such a fund of interest and information in the book that 
we intend to make a chapter of extracted gems from it 
in each No. of the coming volume of this paper. We 
have determined to do this from two considerations : 
the first being from the. thrilling interest and valu- 
able instruction the extracts will present to our read- 
ers: and the second, springing from the large size 
and dearness of the volume. But very few can ob- 
tain the whole work, and yet we know of no one 
that would be more heartily weicomed by all. 


OUR WISHES. 

We wish to create sucha public sentiment, through 
the length and breadth of the land, that its mandate 
shall be, our youth must be educated. And thanks be 
to those who have so nobly co-operated with us, for 
the tide of right feeling, with hourly accumulating 
force, is moving on; and its gathering power will 
sweep away every obstacle, and the pure stream of 
knowledge shall ere long flow by every man’s door, 

‘We wish to turn public attention so inquiringly to 
the subject of universal education, that a parent who 
neglects to educate his children, will be looked upon, 
like one who has been at a hen-roost, about Christmas. 


WE RING THE BELL BUT LOCK THE 
CHURCH DOOR. 


The age is remarkable for making societies to 
diffuse knowledge. The Tract Society circulates year- 
ly its millions of printed pages, besides thousands of 
books, through its younger department of effort,— 
the “ Volume Enterprise.” The Bible Society, with 
full and liberal hands, sends a copy of the Scriptures 
to every individual. The Temperance Societies let 
drop, daily, a shower of papers upon the nations. 
And schoo! libraries, family libraries, and town libra- 
ries, are about to be sent to every court house, school 
and cottage in the country. Added to all this, we 
have 1,400 daily and weekly newspaper-presses, and 
these on the wings of heaven, and hiding from as the 
sun of truth, are throwing the damp sheets over the 
people as thick as snow flakes—so th» not less than 
ten millions of newspapers and books are made for 
the people annually. It is an age of newspaper and 
book making. 

Now, all this “ diffusion of knowledge” is wise, 
asefal and benevolent, just so far as the people are 
able to read intelligibly, for it all presupposes an edu- 





cation, and is addressed to the educated. But said 
the Annals of education not long since, * There are 
1,400,000 ‘children in the United States, growing up 
without instruction, and unable to read,”"—and it is 
believed that one-fourth of the adults in several of 
the States, are scarcely able to spell the words of a 
book. Whether these statements be exaggerated or 
not, no one will doubt but what we have been much 
more zealous in making the book, than in conferring 
the ability to read it. 

If we should discover a country of blind inhabitants, 
and through an ill-directed benevolence should orna- 
ment every dwelling in this sightless nation with the 
finest paintings, the folly would be no less palpa- 
ble, than to send millions of books to those who can- 
notread. The age teems with books, but it does not 
teach the people to read. Like the personage in the 
play, ‘it believes that reading and writing come by 
nature.” 

We make a great show of knowledge,—we ring 
the bells long and loud, but we have forgotten to un- 
lock the church door, (the mind.) The people are 
commanded to come and hear, but the bolted door 
of ignorance turns them away. 


SCHOOL L PAPERS. 

Although we have placéd the security of our lives, 
property and free institutions in the virtue + a in- 
telligence of thewhote* people, Tit rhas been done’to 
diffuse this* savipg edu “Prussia sefids a 
monthly journal and a stately re review to every school 





in the kingdora. These works, the ablest in the’em- 
pire, are devoted to the improvement of ‘the primary 
schools. They diffuse, at once, into "each school 
in Prussia, every advance or valuable hint on the 
subject of school government—and instruction whicl. 
the most learned and best informed men can obtain. | 
The Editors of these Education Periodicals are placed 
on high places as watchmen to observe every move- | 
ment in the people’s education, whether in their own | 
country or in foreign lands, and their papers are the 
organs to make common stock with each school of 
every thing that is valuable. 

Improvements in inechanics, agriculture and trade, 
are appearing every day, and there are periodical or- 
gans to herald these to every man in thecounty. The 
subject of education needs the same aid. Each 
school, for its advancement, asks for those results 
which experienced teachers and enlightened nations 
are daily arriving at, from observation and experiment, 

This paper, by being the conductor of such infor- 
mation, has already made a ne-w era in the education 
of the American people. It has chrystalized a few 
drops of truth, and sent them out, to rcmainin men's 
memories forever. 

France has three Journals of Education. 

1st. The General Journal of Public Instruction and 
ofthe Scientific and Literary Courses. It contains 
eight large pages, and appears twice a week, under 
the direction of the minister of public instruction, Mr. 
Salvandy ; and gives information of the progress of 
all the branches of education under his charge, which 
are more extensive and.comprehensive than is gene- 
rally supposed. 





2d. The General Manual of Primary Instruction, 
a monthly pamphlet of about fifty pages, under the 
same high official direction, devoted to the lower 
classes of schools. 

3d. The Friend of Infancy, an Infant School Jour- 
nal, (L’Ami de I’Enfance, Journal des Salles d’ Asyle. ) 
It is a pamphlet of about 50 pages, published once in 
two months, by the Infant School committee, under 
the sanction of the minister of public instraction.— 
The contents of it are very interesting, as they com- 
prise official acts, reports, method of instruction , 
and accounts from infant schools in different parts of 
the continent of Europe, where they have recently 
been much extended: chiefly in France, Switzer- 
land, Ituly aud Prussia. 


—— 


“LOT’S WIFE.” 


Mr. Coleman, in his agricultural address last week» 
illustrated the folly of modern female education, by an 
anecdote. A young man who had fora long while 
remained in that useless state designated by ‘a half 
pair of scissors,” at last seriously determined he would 
procure hima wife. He got the “refusal” of one 
who was beautiful and fashionably accomplished, and 
took her upoa trial to his home. Soon learning thay 
she knew nothing, either how to darn a stocking, or 
boil a potatoe, or roast a bit of beef, he returned her 
to her father’s house, as having been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. A suit was commenced 
by the good lady, but the husband alleged that she 
was not ‘up to the sample,” and of course the obli- 
gation to retain the commodity was not binding. The 
jury inflicted a fine of a few dollars, but he would 
have given a fortune rather than not to be liberated 
from such an irksome engagement. ‘ As well might 
the farmer have the original Venus de Medicis placed 
‘n his kitchen,” said the orator, “*as some of the mo- 
dern fashionable women. ‘‘Indeed’’ continued he, 
“it would be much better to have Lot's wife standing 
here, for she might answer one useful purpose ;_ she 
might salt his bacon.” — Northampton Cour. 


THE COMING VOLUME. 


Our friends will see, by looking at the terms of 

this Paper, on its first page, that 13 copies, heresy, 
will be sent for $5; and that “ postage paid, * will 
not be required on all letters containing $5, or up- 
wards. These low ter .s make this work cheaper, 
by one fourth, than either of the State Papers that 
have been issued. We look to the friends of educa- 
tion for their voluntary, active co-operation in obtain- 
ing subscribers for the Comomon School Assistant. 
A large circ slation will give the editor a small sala- 
ry ; bnt if the friends to the cause neglect us, or rest 
inactive, and merely wish us well, the effort will fall 
heavy, indeed. on us. We know, however, that 
thousands are willing and-ready to aid, by voluntari_ 
ly obtaining 13 names, and sending us $5. 

To such as would like to take an agency for this 
Paper, and travel through the country for some weeks, 
ormonths, to procure subscribers, a liberal percentage 
will be given. “In this way a man miay do his coun- 
try an important service, and at the samie time earn 
@ fair compensdtion. 
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